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Social Science 


(The following paper-was read at the National Conference of Social 
Work, Buffalo, New York, June, 1939.) 

WANT to recall something of the history of ma- 

ternity homes. As a community resource, they 
are about fifty-five years old in this country. We 
should give respectful thought to the persons who 
had the humanity to offer such shelter at a time when 
social opinion was even more hostile than it is today. 

Most of these homes were started under religious 
auspices or impulse, with two purposes: First, an 
effort to “save” the mother. The child was dis- 
charged with the mother, in the hope that its influ- 
ence would better her life. There was sincere con- 
viction that a child was God-given and that separa- 
tion from his parent was a violation of God’s plan. 
Second, a sheltering of the mother. She left her child 
in the home, from where it was adopted, usually with- 
out adequate history or records. There was equally 
sincere conviction that no unmarried mother had the 
slightest chance if she kept her child, and the child 
kept with his mother carried an overpowering stigma. 

Stays as long as two years were required, as the 
homes took as part of their responsibility the teaching 
and retraining of the mothers, especially in their 
moral and spiritual practices. We see reflected here 
the belief that the rehabilitation of a girl who had 
violated the seventh commandment required a long 
period of teaching in what amounted almost to isola- 
tion from the world. 

Practically the only vocational training given in 
this period was in household duties, since housework 
was thought to be the best occupation for an un- 
married mother. 

We have since learned the weaknesses of these two 


purposes, and their attendant practices. It is gen- 


erally accepted now that not all women, married or 
unmarried, want their children; and we know that 
many unmarried mothers have as deep a maternal 
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feeling for their children as is uncritically considered 
“normal.” Hence any blanket policy about a child’s 
future is dangerous for an agency or case worker to 
hold. We have learned, too, the dangers of adoptions 
made without those minima recommended by the 
Child Welfare League of America and the Federal 
Children’s Bureau. 

Further, many of us have had experience with the 
girl who was unfitted for life in society after a long 
period of protected, routinized institutional life. And 
surely by now we know that housework is not the 
ideal occupation for every unmarried mother. Moth- 
erhood and a love of housework are not synonymous, 
as many of our married colleagues know. 

Finally, we know that concentration on one’s sin 
and a constant stirring up of a sense of guilt do not 
make for a free soul, or free personality —whichever 
term you choose. 

Our Chicago statement of standards of care for the 
unmarried mother and her child says in one place 
that when an unmarried mother must leave her own 
environment, there are generally two resources for 
her care: a maternity home and a foster home. 
When we related these standards to a critical study of 
our agencies’ practices and policies, we discussed the 
use of the maternity home as a case work tool. Why 
is such a resource necessary? Why do pregnant un- 
married girls need to leave their own environment if 
they have families or relatives? Why do we not use 
foster homes for them and for those who have no 
homes or families, if they are financially dependent 
during this physically dependent period? The ob. 
vious answer is:—pressure of social opinion is still 
strong and finances of agencies are often correspond- 
ingly weak. 

Accepting the fact that social opinion is slow to 
change, we asked further if we would always use 
foster homes if we were withen@ Financial pressure; 
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and we agreed that there is a need for such a com- 
munity resource as the maternity home with flexible 
practices. 

From that point of agreement, we asked further 
questions, the most pertinent of which are: For 
whom do we seek such care? What is the case work 
function of a maternity home? Is a case worker a 
necessary member of its staff; should she be the 
superintendent? What do we mean when we ask for 
a flexible program of the maternity home? Can case 
workers really say anything about the nursing period? 
Maternity home with hospital unit versus one with- 
out it. What is the case worker’s role when using a 
maternity home? 

And here is the result of our thinking on each of 
these six points. First, for whom do we seek such 
care? There are some clients for whom the maternity 
home best meets their needs at a certain point and 
we suggest a few. 

The younger, rebellious girl who has rejected or 
been rejected by her family, who needs some period 
of disciplined direction. (We use the definition of 
discipline which is training, not chastening.) Living 
with a group where a minimum of conformity is neces- 
sary may be needed for her if such training was neg- 
lected in her home. Also, at the time of removal from 
her natural environment she may find it extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to accept another family. 
She may need the more impersonal atmosphere of a 
maternity home until she has attained some measure 
of peace and security. 

The frightened girl who is feeling social pressure so 
keenly that her only thought is to get into an institu- 
tion, which probably represents to her an impersonal 
refuge. Like the mother who prefers a boarding 
nursery for her child to a private home, she overlooks 
the fact that the institution is run by persons. But 
we must be able to meet her need as she sees it. 

The girl who is under pressure from her own social 
group for a definite plan which she is unable or unwill- 
ing to make. The regular visiting days of the ma- 
ternity home protect her from the daily renewal of 
this pressure and give her opportunity to do her own 
thinking. 

The mother who is referred from the hospital just 
before discharge. 

The non-resident who needs immediate placement, 
or the girl who must have emergency placement 
away from her home. 

These last two situations are similar in that the girls 
are not known to the worker, hence their needs are 
unknown. Temporary care in a maternity home pre- 
vents hasty placement in a foster home which may 


not fit the individual’s needs; or there may be no 
such vacancy for an emergency. 

Second, is a case worker a necessary member of the 
home staff; should she be the superintendent? What 
is the case work function of the home? 

We know that there is a difference of opinion as to 
whether a maternity home should have its own case 
work program or have a case worker cooperating with 
the family and child-care agencies in the city. Our 
committee believe that the community is best served 
in the latter situation. A complete case work pro- 
gram means a duplication of other community re- 


sources, and the necessity to have personnel skilled in 


the various services needed—medical, foster home 
placement, vocational guidance and training, adop- 
tions, etc.—would require a large staff and a very ex- 
pensive program. 

We believe the superintendent should be a pro- 
fessionally trained social worker, but whether an 
additional staff member was needed as case worker 
would depend largely upon the size of the home and 
how burdened the superintendent is with other 
duties. 

In such homes as have no social worker staff mem- 
ber in any capacity, there must be a close affiliation 
with a family or child-care agency in the community. 

The point of intake is one of the most critical 
moments. The case worker can help the applicant 
to decide whether this kind of resource is what she 
really needs, can tell her of the other facilities in the 
city and help her make other contacts if necessary. 


_ She can see that service is secured for the girl who is 


to enter the home but must wait a period either be- 
cause there is no vacancy or because her pregnancy 
has advanced a short time. She can refer the out- 
of-city or out-of-state girl, who applies by letter, to 
the proper resources in her own community or state, 
thus preventing many of the complications which 
later arise when the non-resident needs service for 
which she is not eligible in her temporary residence. 
Or if the girl is accepted for case work reasons, the 
worker can be the liaison between her and her place 
of residence. Clearing with the Social Service Ex- 
change will prevent awkward situations which arise 
when the applicant is already known to a case work 
agency. (And we might well search our own prac- 
tices as to why a girl makes this independent applica- 
tion; is she impatient of our slow movements?) 
We question the point of view that entrance to a 
maternity home should be on condition that the 
applicant accept the service of a case work agency. 
Often a girl rejects this service without knowing what 
(Continued on page 6) 
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MAGINE yourself for the moment, if you will, in 
I the situation of the small boy without relatives 
or friends, whose father died some years ago, and 
whose mother is now sick in the hospital; or place 
yourself in the position of the girl of 12 who hears 
the judge declare her parents unable to give her 
proper care. Consider the fears and anxieties which 
confront these children as their world totters and falls 
around them. What can they look forward to? Where 
will they find the love, the security, they have lost 
or never had. 

These are the situations which must be met by 
child-placing agencies in their work with children sep- 
arated from their parents. What can be done? What 
substitute can be provided? Whether a child be 
placed with relatives, in an institution, in an adoptive 
home or in a foster boarding home must be decided 
individually in each case. Although we are concern- 
ing ourselves here with those children for whom 
boarding home care is indicated, what we have to say 
applies to children in general and particularly to chil- 
dren faced with separation from their own parents. 

In any group, at school or on the playground, 
foster children are indistinguishable from their asso- 
ciates. They may be alert or dull, of happy disposi- 
tion or sullen, aggressive or retiring. The one factor 
which is common to them, however, is the loss of one 
or both of their own parents. Distinguishing differ- 
ences are all too frequently made by the community, 
which, in turn, intensifies them in the minds of foster 
parents and foster children. The aim, therefore, of 
the child-placing agency is to eradicate to the fullest 
possible extent the differences between the foster 
child and the own child. The degree to which the 
foster parents accept this aim determines in a large 
measure the future happiness of the foster child. 

It is thus easy to see what responsibility the child- 
placing agency takes in placing an individual child in 
a particular home. The real needs of the child must 
first be taken into consideration. He must have food, 
shelter and clothing. But more important even than 
these, he must have love, acceptance and real under- 
standing. It must be realized that every child is a 
distinct individual, with capacities and limitations 


peculiar to himself. An awareness of these factors is 
extremely important in selecting a foster home. 

How do children differ? What is a good foster 
home? What determines the selection of a particular 
home for an individual child? Through years of hard 
work and painful experience, our agency has en- 
deavored to answer these questions. Certain princi- 
ples have evolved which serve to make the linking up 
of the two no mere guesswork, but sound and con- 
scientious practice. 

How do children differ? Roughly, they differ in 
three respects—in their physical make-up, in their 
intellectual capacity, and in their emotional make-up 
or personality. At first foster parents are usually 
concerned with the appearance of the child, specify- 
ing a particular age, sex and complexion. In so far 
as possible, the agency takes these requests of pros- 
pective foster parents into consideration. Very fre- 
quently, however, these specifications become of sec- 
ondary importance when foster parents have seen a 
particular child. Take, for instance, a foster mother, 
who, when she first applied, stated her preference 
for a small, blond girl of five or thereabouts. How- 
ever, when black-haired, active and boisterous 
Robert of twelve was brought for a visit, she was 
drawn to him immediately because of his attractive 
personality. His very behavior became a challenge 
to both foster father and foster mother. Their in- 
terest became focused on how they could meet 
Robert’s needs, rather than fulfill their own de- 
sires. They remarked, ‘We couldn’t think of taking 
a little girl now that we have seen Robert.” 

Another important factor in considering place- 
ment is the intellectual ability of the child. To place 
a child of limited mental ability in a home where ed- 
ucational attainment is of supreme importance is 
most certain to cause distress, because here we may 
expect pressure for achievement too great for the 
child to bear and unhappiness to the foster parents, 
who may feel that his lack of progress is a reflection 
on their care. Fortunately for children who need 
foster homes, not all parents expect so much. Some 
foster parents have used their own superio: ability to 
help a child make an adjustment on his own level and 
not theirs. Likewise, to place a very superior child 
with foster parents of ordinary ability not only de- 


prives the child of intellectual stimulation and cul- 
(Continued on page 5) 
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The Planning Era in Child Welfare 


Durinc the last few months the Board of the Child 
Welfare League of America, under the leadership of 
the President and Alfred F. Whitman, Chairman of 
the Committee on Reorganization, has asked its 
member agencies to participate actively in planning 
the League’s future program. 

This action per se, and to a greater extent the con- 
tent of the responses received, indicate that the field 
of child welfare is beginning to see the necessity for 

lanning. Among other things the replies from mem- 
ie agencies urged that the League plan its program 
in cooperation with other national organizations, pub- 
lic and voluntary; and time and again it was recom- 
mended that the League participate increasingly in 
various states and localities in planning child welfare 
services where both public and voluntary agencies 
and programs are involved. 

As public services expand and voluntary agencies 
find it difficult to raise funds, they must scrutinize 
their present services and their value in the com- 
munity more extensively and analytically than at 
any time in their history. Public funds for child 
welfare are now available to a greater extent than 
previously, new frontiers are being pushed back, new 
areas of service opened up. 


While it has always been true that the needs of- 


children have transcended the importance of an indi- 
vidual or agency, it is even more apparent today. 
Planning for child welfare requires that lay and pro- 
fessional people throughout the country attain a 
level of social statesmanship not heretofore achieved. 
The challenge to the individual social worker, par- 
ticularly those whose knowledge and experience have 
been confined primarily to the development of treat- 
ment techniques, is to raise their eyes from the test 
tubes in the laboratory and view the larger com- 
munity relationships and issues. The challenge to 
Board members and laymen is to see their agencies 
only as a part of a whole and the needs of children as 
paramount to the importance of a single agency. 
Insofar as the League is concerned it has contrib- 
uted richly in the past years to the development of 
treatment techniques and in formulating and gaining 
the acceptance of high standards of service to chil- 
dren. The challenge that now confronts it is to rear 
on this foundation, laid by the late Director and those 


who labored with him, a program of planning and 
community organization aimed at the preservation 
of these standards and of children themselves. The 
problem is no longer one of “‘ Public versus Private,” 
it is, rather, how Public and Private can together 
create an adequate and workable plan of service and 
coverage for “Children in a Democracy.” 


—L. W. Mayo 


Sybil Foster Resigns From the Child 
Welfare League 


Sysit Foster, known to all member agencies of the 
League and to children’s workers throughout the 
country, resigned from the Child Welfare League of 
America on November 15, 1939, to accept a position 
with the New York Children’s Aid Society as Direc- 
tor of the Foster Home Department. 

Miss Foster came to the League on July 1, 1935, 
and from the outset devoted her attention primarily 
to institution service. In addition, however, she con- 
ducted institutes and other teaching activities in 
various parts of the country and participated in 
many important League surveys. During the last 
two years Miss Foster assisted Mr. Carstens ma- 
terially in general administrative work, and from the 
time of his death until November 15, served as 
Acting Executive Director. In this capacity Miss 
Foster carried administrative responsibility during 
one of the most crucial periods in the history of the 
League. 

In recognition of her splendid service the Board of 
Directors, at its meeting on October 21, 1939, passed 
the following resolution: ‘To accept Miss Foster’s 
resignation with an expression of deep appreciation 
on the part of the Board for the judgment, insight, 
administrative skill and devotion she has so ably 
demonstrated in carrying on the affairs of the League 
as Acting Executive Director; for the sound, profes- 
sional contribution she has made to the League dur- 
ing the entire time she has spent as a member of the 
staff and with full expression of the Board’s regret 
that she is leaving the staff at this time.” 

Miss Foster’s four years with the League were 
characterized by a deep loyalty and commitment to 
the cause of children everywhere, an unusual ap- 
preciation of both the content and application of 
standards, and a fine sense of direction based on a 
wide knowledge of the field of child care. 

Those who have had any acquaintance with both 
professional and lay people in social work realize that 
skills, techniques and knowledge of the field, no 
matter how important in themselves, are hollow in- 
deed unless tempered by such personal qualifica- 
tions as warmth and human interest. These quali- 
ties Miss Foster possesses and unstintingly she de- 
voted them to the cause of child welfare through the 
channel of the League. Member agencies, the Board 
and the staff wish her every happiness in her new posi- 
tion, and those in.the New York area will look forward 
to continuing association with her. 
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Children Living With Foster Parents 


(Continued from page 3) 


tural opportunities to which he is entitled, but also 
brings distress to foster parents whose well-inten- 
tioned but artless effort to understand the child has 
led only to bafflement. 

All children have certain emotional needs; these 
needs are intensified in the case of foster children. 
First and most fundamental is the need of security. 
In trying to help a child attain the security he has 
lost or never had, the foster home must provide sta- 
bilization out of chaos. For nearly all such children 
the world has been a drifting-place with no harbors, 
or at best harbors from which they have been 
evicted. In nearly all such children there are wounds 
which may be hidden under a shy, reserved exterior, 
or may be covered up by behavior which is aggres- 
sive, and to which behavior, only too frequently, the 
terms “bad” and “incorrigible” are applied. Which- 
ever exterior the child presents, often a keen discern- 
ment will indicate the need for love, which is what 
the foster parent can give. 

Polly, aged 10, who had come from a home in which 
she was the oldest of four children whose parents are 
separated, and on whose young shoulders had fallen 
the responsibility for the care of the other children 
before she had, herself, experienced the security of 
mother love, expressed her own need when she en- 
tered a foster home for the first time, and responded 
to the open arms of the boarding mother by saying, 
‘“Am I to have a real mother for myself?” For her, 
open, physical affection was not only acceptable, but 
was eagerly grasped at. 

Tom, also aged 10, could not so spontaneously ac- 
cept his foster parents. He had suffered the loss of 
the tender care of his own mother, to whom he was 
devoted, and could not respond to such caresses and 
he resented the intrusion of another person in his 
mother’s place. Yet his need for stability in affec- 
tion was as great as that of Polly. To meet this sit- 
uation called for imagination on the part of the 
boarding mother, in realizing that she could not just 
walk in and take the place of the absent mother. 
Hers had to be a cautious road, experimentally trying 
out one means after another to discover how she 
could best fill the gap. This she did by following up 
any interests which he indicated, by drawing him out 
rather than by offering of herself, showing genuine 
concern over his loss, and sharing memories of his 
mother with him when he offered them to her. Thus, 
one wise and understanding foster mother laid the 
foundation for mutual understanding. 


Because children need different approaches, it is 
often wise to wait until the child himself indicates 
what he would like to call his foster parents. With 
Polly the term “Mother” came immediately and 
naturally to her. With Tom the name “Aunt 
Betty” was finally adopted, accompanied by genuine 
warmth and affection. 

The child must feel that others accept him as an 
individual and grant him freedom to grow. It is 
probable that foster children in this situation are ex- 
posed to no greater hazards than those common to 
own children. The supervision given by children’s 
agencies reduces the possibility of harsh and cruel 
treatment. One would look rather for a less open 
type of domination by thoughtless disparaging re- 
marks about the child’s background, or through un- 
intentional reminders of his status. A far greater 
hazard is that a child’s freedom to grow may be 
hampered by the overprotection or possessiveness of 
foster parents whose own emotional wants have not 
been satisfied. 

Children pattern after those whose manner of life 
they idealize. A wholesome ideal which the child can 
take over for himself is therefore necessary. Affec- 
tionate and understanding parents are most com- 
monly such ideals. If such ideals are not found in 
his parents, the child should be able to find them in 
his foster parents. There are, of course, some chil- 
dren who are fortunate in having either parent con- 
tinue his or her interest in the child after placement 
in the foster home. For such a child the boarding 
parent must be most ingenious in supplementing if 
the parent falls down as an ideal, or in fostering this 
ideal for the child by furthering the relationship be- 
tween the child and his own parent. 

What then are the factors entering into the selec- 
tion of foster parents? They must have a certain 
standard of healthful living conditions. Their place 
in the community must be acceptable. The income 
should be adequate for their needs. Exploiters en- 
gaging in child care for financial reasons, we hope, 
have been relegated to past history. Financial com- 
pensation from the board paid for children is rela- 
tively small. The real compensation which foster 
parents receive is their satisfaction in working for 
the benefit of the children. 

The ages of foster parents should be those of own 
parents, approximately between 25 and 40. A usual 
prerequisite is that the home have both a father and 
a mother. However, it has been found that the 
matter of age or the absence of a father may not 
stand in the way of acceptance of the home for cer- 
tain children. A widow, well past fifty years of age, 
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with warmth and keen appreciation of the needs and 
interests of an adolescent girl, has pointed up the ex- 
ception that proves the rule. She accepted a girl 
who very much needed a mother person, but who 
was fortunate in having her own father to supply the 
needed masculine ideal. This woman was able to 
bring security and happiness to a confused and drift- 
ing personality. 

There is no set rule with respect to whether or not 
a child should be placed in a home where there are 
other children. The main factor is whether there is 
love enough to go around. 

Certainly an expressed “love of children” pro- 
duced by the applicant as the reason for wishing to 
board children offers little clue as to the real motive 
behind this wish. Very often the real motives may 
not be clear to foster parents themselves. It is only 
through their cooperation with the agency that it 
may be determined whether their reasons for want- 
ing a child will promote his constructive growth and 
answer his personality needs. Boarding parents who 
really want to work for the best interests of children 
have no hesitancy in helping the agency determine 
their eligibility. Questions then are raised with re- 
spect to what has been the life experience of the 
foster parents. Have they had the security of affec- 
tion with their own parents? Is their marriage a suc- 
cessful and satisfying one? Attitudes of foster par- 
ents in all aspects of their ‘amily life are revealed as 
answers to these questions are gained. For instance, 
is the father contented with the home his wife makes 
for the family? Is she satisfied with his occupation 
or does she make apologies for it? Does either domi- 
nate the other in managing the family income, or is 
there a joint planning of expenditures and savings? 
If there are differences in religious beliefs, is there 
tolerance for the other’s point of view? Do they en- 
joy the same friends and share the same interests in 
recreation? Do they agree in the methods of child 
training and discipline? Last, but of equal impor- 
tance, are they both in accord in accepting a new 
person into their home? 

In short, the ideal foster home is one in which the 
child will have a sympathetic understanding of his 
individual needs and encouragement to develop his 
own particular abilities. It is a source of gratifica- 
tion to all interested in the welfare of children that 
the ideals to which we are working are coming into 
fuller realization. 


The Case Work Function of the 


Maternity Home 
(Continued from page 2) 


it is, and she is too confused to grasp the home work- 
er’s interpretation. She may be able to accept it 
later while she is in the home. But there are those 
who go out on their own, but return later to the home 
admitting their inability to carry on alone. At that 
point referral is made to the outside agency. 

Two more important reasons why we do not be- 
lieve the home should have its own complete program 
concern vocational training and adoption. Many 
girls do need vocational training or retraining. But 
we wonder if the period of pregnancy through post- 
natal care, when their minds are taken up with their 
immediate problems, is an opportune time for this. 
And since we believe that the stay should be as short 
as is necessary on a case work basis, we question the 
value of starting such a program. Brush-up courses, 
using the office for practice, are something different 
from training courses. If a girl shows aptitude for 
domestic arts, the home can certainly be used to her 
advantage. 

Adoption, we believe, is so highly specialized a 
service that a child-care agency can best give it, 
especially one which is doing this work regularly and 
in some volume. Such an agency also offers the 
child and adoptive parents the added protection of 
voluntary assumption of care for the child if the 
adoption is unsuccessful. We question that the ma- 
ternity home’s function includes foster home place- 
ment for the child, over an indefinite number of 
years. 

Third, what do we mean when we ask for a flexible 
program of the maternity home? We are asking that 
the home be part of a case work program for the 
mother, and since the basic principle of case work is 
respect for individual differences, any tool used in 
that service must be individualized and flexible. 

In a state of free association, “flexibility in a ma- 
ternity home program” suggests to me a home-like 
place (not, however, a home), not a rigid institution. 
This connotes as much freedom for the individual as 
is practicable where some routine must be main- 
tained. Compulsory uniformity of dress, or par- 
ticipation in the social activities, does not give this 
freedom and hence it inhibits the maintaining of self- 
respect and self-confidence. We can expect from the 

guests in such a home the ordinary courtesies shown 
in a normal family—decent grooming, promptness 
at meals, entering into table conversation, cheerful 


acceptance of household duties, courtesy one to an- 
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other. If the girl is socially gauche, these graces can 
usually be painlessly taught. A good library, radios, 
magazines, games, etc., can help in this process. 

But if we expect these things from the guests, we 
must offer them equal courtesies—daintiness of food 
and table service, recognition of the individual dif- 
ferences in liking and disliking certain kinds of 
recreation, the right to mail and receive letters unread 
by others, the right to privacy in interviews or family 
conversations, the right to privacy in other ways in 
the home, freedom from being on display to visitors 
and board members, freedom from official escorting 
on every outside errand. We know the difference in 
attitude of girls who have been accorded these 
minima of decency and those who have just been 
“‘those girls” to the board members and visitors, 
objects of kindly curiosity. 

Flexibility indicates that there is no set time for 
admission or discharge. The period of stay should 
be on a case work basis, but ordinarily it should be as 
short as possible. We can see reasons why a girl 
might leave a home and later be allowed to return to 
it, if she finds other arrangements not as comfortable 
as she had hoped they might be. 

If there is no indication given to a mother that she 
is expected to give up or keep her baby, she will be 
relieved at once of the need to please those who are 
helping her. Her final decision about him will and 
should be her own, honestly made with frank facing, 
with the worker, of all possibilities. 

Four, can case workers really say anything about 
the nursing period? All that we feel we can say is a 
lament at an enforced nursing period. If a mother 
wants to nurse her baby, the program ought to be 
under the supervision of a physician. 

Five, maternity home with hospital unit, versus 
one without it. This home of our ideal would not 
have a hospital unit as part of the equipment. But if 
it must be there, we believe it should be physically 
separate in order to preserve the necessary home- 
like atmosphere. If the hospitals in the community 
are used, the mothers are given better protection in 
case of complications. We like the arrangement in 
one of our maternity homes whereby an obstetrician 
of some renown comes weekly for clinic. Her trip- 
licate reports are sent to the hospital which will 
confine the mother, kept in the Home’s files, and kept 
in her own files. If there is any complication, the 
doctor confers with the hospital staff members. If a 
girl is ill during the night, the doctor comes to the 
home. We like this clinic arrangement because the 
mothers do not have to go out in all kinds of weather, 
to sit long, weary hours in the hospital clinic. 


We discussed, and tried to balance, the arguments 
on the other side, especially that one that the girl is 
better protected from curiosity if she is not confined 
in a public hospital. And we still believe what I have 
just related. 

Six, what is the case worker’s role when using a 
maternity home? Don’t we case workers need some 
warnings to ourselves? Of course, we do need warn- 
ings. It is sometimes too easy to decide to use a 
maternity home because pressure of work is great and 
foster homes are scarce. We may not have taken 
time to help a girl make her decision as to which serv- 
ice she wants. We may forget that to each girl this 
is a new experience, equally frightening to her as it 
was to all of the hundreds before her, and so we do 
not prepare her for this new kind of life. 

We threw out these questions to ourselves: 

Do we see that the girl has sufficient comfortable 
clothing to meet her changing needs? Does she 
leave in October, wearing the same bright red straw 
hat she wore when she entered in June? Does she 
have a weekly allowance for stamps, a bit of candy, 
toilet articles and carfare? She cannot keep her self- 
respect if she goes about in torn stockings and has to 
“borrow” or ask for the petty amounts she needs. 

If she likes to sew, is she given materials to make 
baby clothing while she waits? Is she properly pre- 
pared for the experience of delivery, or do we forget 
that her situation is different from the married 
woman’s, who has the love and concern of one or two 
families? Does she know how she is to get to the 
hospital and do we deposit taxi fare for this? 

Do we allow ourselves to be lulled into a sense of 
safety because she is housed and fed, while the clients 
on the outside are clamoring for care, and so weeks 
pass between visits? If we neglect her, how is she 
being prepared for her return to society and how are 
her worries met in the meantime? how are we helping 
her to relate the experience in the home with her total 
life experience? She needs something more dynamic 
than a decision about the baby. 

How good are our manners in relation to the home? 
Do we choose inopportune times to make our visits, 
interrupting the household duties? Do we keep the 
superintendent or case worker informed of important 
changes in plan, or summarize difficult interviews 
sufficiently so that the home staff will know how to 
meet the behavior attendant upon some crisis? 

Do we give time and thought to the putative 
father, his relationship to mother and baby and the 
girl’s feeling about him? 

What, in total, are we doing to help her toward 
that day when she is discharged from the home so 
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that the transition back to society is not a shock but 
a natural step, so that she is not to be “‘readjusted 
in the community,” but is prepared to take her place 
in it, after a painful experience but one which should 
be enriching? Without flurry or fuss she and her 
baby should go to the place or places prepared for 
them, with dignity and assurance. 

I realize that all of this is written from the point of 
view of a metropolitan worker. We need discussion 
which relates this subject to the problems of the rural 
workers. 


Social Work Vocational Bureau 


A new personnel service is being planned to replace 
the old Joint Vocational Service as that organization 
will be discontinued on December 31, 1939. The 
J. V. S. Board has decided to place its reference ma- 
terial in storage and to retain custody of it until such 
time as a suitable succeeding service develops. The 
Board will remain in existence to settle pending 
matters and collect fees which are due. 

The name of the new organization will be the Social 
Work Vocational Bureau, and there will be two types 
of membership: 


1. Membership in the Social Work Vocational 
Bureau itself, for a nominal membership fee 
which is for support of, and participation in, the 
general program without specific services. 

2. Membership, for individuals and agencies in 
service divisions, when established. These di- 
visions will cover the whole range of individu- 
alized personnel services for a flat division mem- 
bership fee instead of the old J. V. S. placement 
and agency registration fees. 


Book Review 


ADVENTURING IN ApopTion. By Lee M. and Evelyn C. Brooks. 


*“Tuere is evident a growing conviction that adop- 
tion is desirable and should be encouraged, not by 
making it easier, but by safeguarding it to make it 
satisfying and permanent.” This sentence from the 
chapter dealing with legal foundations in adoptions 
epitomizes the authors’ attitude and sets forth in 
brief form the unique contribution of this book. 
Adoption is not only desirable, it is exciting, a great 
adventure, but not an adventure which can be left 
to chance. The authors have undertaken to discover 
some of the lessons which experience can teach and 
to marshal the factors bearing on this currently popu- 
lar subject; and they have accomplished their aim 
with surprising success. There are so many aspects 
to adoption, and so few published works on the sub- 
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ject—in spite of the fourteen pages of annotated 
bibliography which form a valuable appendix to the 
book—that it would be no easy matter to gather the 
material necessary for so inclusive a presentation. At 
first reading one wonders whether the authors’ aim 
has not been too far-reaching in attempting to com- 
bine in one book a somewhat technical appraisal of 
the field and discussion intended to answer the ques- 
tions of people with a possible personal interest. But 
many of the conclusions of the more technical section 
are based directly on the “human interest” stories 
gathered to present adoption in the most direct and 
simple way; and one suspects that most people who 
read the 89 pages of Part 1 will be ready and eager to 
go to Adoption Folkways, Social Work Foundations, 
and the like, to which the second part is devoted. 

It is difficult to suggest the possibilities and the 
desirable conditions of adoption without appearing 
dogmatic, for the most part the authors have avoided 
this by the thoroughness with which they have ex- 
plored the whole field. Suggestions for helping the 
child to take on his new home are as carefully con- 
sidered as the question of “‘Who should adopt.” The 
use of a social agency is described minutely—and 
since the procedure varies so greatly among agencies 
this very definiteness may prove a stumbling block 
—but there is a like emphasis on the legal steps, an 
excellent chapter on the adoptive family as an inte- 
grated whole, and due appreciation of the contribu- 
tion of the physician and the psychologist in the safe- 
guarding of adoption to which the authors have dedi- 
cated their effort. 

The summary of the provisions of adoption sta- 
tutes of the several states and the samples of legal 
forms (pp. 140-169) are particularly valuable for 
quick reference, and the discussion of research studies 
brings out interesting comparisons in their very 
juxtaposition. 

The time is not yet ripe for a definitive work on 
adoption—as the Brookses point out it is only within 
the present century that adoption has obtained legal 
recognition in many countries, and in the United 
States the laws and the recognized procedures are 
still in the process of change. Adventuring in Adop- 
ion certainly does not say the last word. But it has 
gathered together a good many words and ideas that 
had not found their way into print before, and it has 
indicated the wide scope of the subject. Moreover it 
demands a sequel: the last sentence of the book reads 
“Much more remains to be said about adoption; 
much more will be said in the years just ahead.” 

— Mary Frances SMITH 
Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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